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upon the subject, which is .to decide the question." The issue could not be more plainly stated. The experiment is discussed, and this is the conclusion :—" Here then we have a direct and simple proof, in the case of the red glass, that the rays of light are transmitted, while those of heat are stopped, and that thus they have nothing in common but a certain equal degree of refrangibility__"
I am disposed to think that it was this erroneous conclusion from experiment*, more, perhaps, than preconceived views about caloric, that retarded progress in radiant heat for so many years. We are reminded of Darwin's saying that a bad observation is more mischievous than unsound theory. It would be interesting to inquire upon what grounds we now reject the plain answer which Herschel thought himself to have received from experiment. I do not recall a modern investigation in which the heat and light absorptions are proved to be equal for the various parts of the visible spectrum. Can it be that after all we have nothing but theory to oppose to Herschel's facts ?
I hope it will be understood that these criticisms, even if they are sound, do not touch the substance of Prof. Langley's address, which is doubly interesting as coming from one who has done so much himself to enlarge our knowledge of this branch of science.
* See Whewell's History of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. n. p. 548 (1847).
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ifj and considerably beyond the maximum, still exert a heating power fully equal to that of red-coloured light...." Can it then be said of De la Roche that he, in 1811, before anyone else, "derives the just and most important, as well as the then most novel conception, that radiant heat is of different kinds " ? It was doubtless a most important step when De la Roche and Melloni exhibited the diversity of radiant heat by means of selective absorption; but I do not see how we can regard them as the discoverers of the fact.
